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Liverpool Cathedral: A Protest and Petwtion. 


IVERPOOL CATHEDRAL : 
TEST AND PETITION. 


A PRO- 


SINCE our last number appeared, the 
advertisement of the Liverpool Cathedral Com- 
mittee has been published. The conditions it 
lays down for competitors have all met with criti- 
cism. We will pass over objections to the plan 
of open competition, and, accepting that as a 
reasonable plan for a committee to adopt, enu- 
merate the less radical objections. First, there is 
an objection to the method of competition; it is 
argued that portfolios of drawings are fallacious 
material for judging the value of completed 
buildings. Second, there is an objection to the 
condition that ‘the style shall be Gothic.” 
Third, there is a demand that an architect- 
assessor shall be appointed to aid the lay members 
of the Committee in their judgment. The first 
objection has been ably stated by Mr. T. G. 
Jackson in a letter to The Times: the question of 
an assessor is not absolutely foreclosed by the 
terms of the advertisement, and it is not vital 
that it should be decided at once. But the 
second point is of immediate and vital conse- 
quence to the character of the competition. The 
Committee probably did not realise how little 
they were appealing to the prevailing spirit in the 
art by prescribing a strict adherence to any 
historical style (be it Classic or Gothic), and how 
much talent they must exclude by limiting the 
competitors to Gothic. The Committee of the 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW therefore determined to 
make these facts as clear as was possible in a very 
limited time. A list was hurriedly drawn up of 
leading architects and of some designers in the 
allied arts, who should be invited by letter to 
say whether the prescription of Gothic met with 
their approval, and to allow their replies to be 
printed in the current number. To these state- 
ments of opinion the members of the Editorial 
Committee have added their own. Besides this, 
a form of petition to the Liverpool Committee 
was distributed for signature by architects gene- 
rally. Three days, the space of time available, 
brought the remarkable collection of letters which 
is printed below. These letters, it will be 
admitted, represent fairly the architects of the 
country, and not one school of them. We print 
first the letters which, by a great majority, 
oppose the prescription of Gothic. Those in 
favour of the prescription follow. The writers of 
some of these could hardly, perhaps, be expected 
to recognise the claims of any church architecture 
but Gothic, but they may have misconceived the 
objection. The alternative was not the prescrib- 
ing of a Classic or Renaissance style instead of 
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Gothic, but the leaving open to the individual 
competitor to work in his chosen way, whether that 
way was Classic, Byzantine, Gothic, Renaissance, 
or a free style growing out of ancient models 
and the modern conditions of the task. Two 
possible criticisms on our protest may here be 
briefly met. It may be said the Committee has 
a right to choose the style in which its cathedral 
shall be built. A committee cannot have a right 
to demand what it is impossible to supply. 
These letters seem to prove that the living spirit 
of the art is clean against supplying a cut-and- 
dried reproduction of an ancient style; the 
particular enthusiasm that would have done that 
well has withered. Secondly, it may be said, it 
is all very well to speak of a modern cathedral 
that is not revived-Gothic, but it is speaking in 
the air. Shew us any symptom of such a thing 
being possible. We venture to answer this 
criticism by referring to Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
letter below, and the tribute he there pays to 
Mr. J. F. Bentley’s new cathedral at West- 
minster. The supposed impossible there has 
been done. Mr. Bentley, who long ago at 
Hammersmith proved how elastically Gothic 
could be treated when developed from the inside, 
has reverted to an earlier inspiration at West- 
minster, and yet more freely created from that 


root. It is a good omen for the new century.* 


A 


Here follow, under the names of their writers, 
in alphabetical order, the letters against the pre- 
scription of Gothic. 


EDWIN AUSTIN ABBEY, R.A. 


“Gothic” certainly would appear to be the 
most appropriate style for such an erection in 
these islands, but a Gothic design requires a 
minute care in the carrying out, that it is hardly 
likely to receive in these hasty days. 

A building that should require at the very 
least fifty years in the erecting must probably 
be put up in ten. I do not think it possible to 
erect a worthy Gothic cathedral in a short time, 
even were the craftsmen available, which I doubt. 

I suppose the Norman style would not be 
included in the term ‘ Gothic” (although Fer- 
gusson includes it). The easy simplicity of a 
well-proportioned Norman building is certainly 
more easily attainable, and must be more satis- 
factory than a bare and sparsely ornamented 
pointed edifice. 

It certainly seems as though somebody should 
be given a chance to design a second “ St. Paul’s”’ 
if he can. 


* We hope in an early number to publish very full illustra- 
tions of Mr. Bentley's design, along with an article by Mr. W. 
R. Lethaby. 
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SIR LAURENCE ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 


I quite agree in protesting against the clause in 
the advertisement for the erection of a cathedral 
in Liverpool “‘ that the style of the new cathedral 
shall be Gothic,” for if the best design is 
** Gothic,” well and good; but if there is a better 
one in another style, what then ? 


FRANK BAGGALLAY, F.R.I.B.A. 


That any unskilled body of men should under- 
take to dictate the style of a highly important 
public building is as reasonable as it would be 
for them to decide with what arms a campaign 
should be fought, or with what drugs disease 
should be treated. No sensible body of business 
men would think of doing either. They would 
certainly not in any case direct that a serious 
campaign must be fought in the present century 
with crossbows. Yet the Liverpool Cathedral 
Committee have decided that whoever builds the 
cathedral] must use the architectural equivalent 
of the crossbow; and, if Mr. Robert Gladstone 
is speaking for them, there is to be no choice 
even of the form of the weapon, and no improve- 
ment or variation. It must be of the particular 
pattern used by our ancestors five or six centuries 
ago. It is nemesis, at which the scoffer will 
justly smile. Experts in architecture persisted 
for over half a century in holding up the cross- 
bow as the weapon of weapons, and in trying 
their own strength with it. Now, a generation 
after, most of them awoke to the fact that these 
ancient weapons are ineffective under present 
conditions; when too those who had attained 
some skill in the use of them are dead, orders 
are suddenly given to fight a decisive battle with 
the crossbow. The Committee surely will with- 
draw this hampering condition, leave it to the 
experts who are to suggest plans for the cam- 
paign to choose their own weapons, and consult 
with experts on the suggestions made. 


JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


I fear if competitors are directed to follow old 
precedents, whether of the Gothic or Classic 
periods, there can be no advance of the art. 
Architecture should be something living, and 
not a dead imitation of past work, whether 
ancient or modern. 


REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A. 


In my opinion the restriction proposed by the 
Liverpool Committee is disastrous for the follow- 
ing reasons :— 

1. By the restriction, the Committee deprive 
architects of their proper initiative. The general 
conception of the whole scheme is a matter of 
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much greater importance than the detail. This 
is taken out of the hands of the architects, and 
they are reduced to the position of draughtsmen 
to the taste of the Committee. 

2. Because the implied sacrosanctity of 
*‘Gothic” is a poisonous heresy, based on a 
misconception of the nature of architecture. 


JOHN JAMES BURNET, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


I do not know the members of Committee or 
by whom they may have been advised, but I 
think I sympathise with them in what they seem 
to desire, viz. :— 

The design of a man of convictions likely to 
seize with enthusiasm the grand opportunity 
offered to express his ideal of what architecture 
is, and the high function it performs in Church 
work, in producing that atmosphere of calmness 
and individual nothingness, ’mid which alone the 
highest aspirations of mankind find expression in 
worship. 

3ut if they have this lofty idea of the func- 
tion of an architect—and that seems to me 
the only excuse for their advertisement in the 
face of the existence of so many undeniably able 
men, who, though they may not have designed 
**cathedrals,’”’ have done work instinct with the 
finest appreciation of the purpose of all ecclesi- 
astical buildings—why then are the Committee 
not more frank with those from whom they desire 
portfolios ? 

Why talk of a style! Do they not know that 
genius will produce a design which they will 
accept without question, though it is of no 
particular style, merely because it has evidence of 
that true spirit which no archeological correctness 
can simulate ? 

Why not admit at once the seriousness and 
grandeur of their project, and their inability, as 
laymen, to accept the full responsibility of choice 
by mentioning the names of two, three, or four 
architects of repute, by whose decision they will 
be guided. 

Why not state now the number of architects 
that will necessarily be selected from among those 
submitting portfolios, and the sum of money to be 
paid each for his ultimate design ? 

The scheme is a great one. Why check the 
enthusiasm which it might, and doubtless will, 
create by an exhibition of want of confidence in 
the profession, which, if it supplies the man at 
all, will supply one with whom it will be an 
honour to the Committee to associate. 


WALTER CAVE. 

While thinking that all competitions are a 
mistake, it seems to me that to impose limits on 
the design only increases the evil. 
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If an architect is invited to compete, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that his capability to pro- 
duce a worthy building has been recognised, and 
he is selected on the merits of his executed work ; 
and this being the case, it must be a most mis- 
taken policy to impose on him, as a condition of 
success, the opinions and prejudices of others. 

The Foreign Office is a typical example of a 
building carried out under these pernicious con- 
ditions of limitation in style. 


BASIL CHAMPNEYS, M.A. 


I am a strong advocate of Gothic for Anglican 
churches, but my preference would give way to a 
real achievement in the Renaissance style. 


WALTER CRANE, A.R.W.S. 


Though not an architect, I think a rigid follow- 
ing of some past “‘style’’ has been the bane of 
much modern architecture. 

If Gothic or Classic mean the copying of 
some building or style of a past age, the result 
must be dead. I think, therefore, that a restric- 
tion to any particular “style” is a mistake. 
It is like restricting a man to making a speech 
with a particular set of words. It may exercise 
his ingenuity, but it deprives him of freedom. 

There is, of course, a real difference of spirit 
underlying what we call Gothic and Classic; 
but we are not naturally either, 
and Liverpool is not Chester. 

A grasp of the laws of materials and the sense 
of proportion are far more important to good 
work in architecture than archeology. Living 
character is worth tons of dead “styles.” 


nowadays-— 


E. GUY DAWBER, A.R.I.B.A. 

In my opinion it seems a most unfortunate 
position for the Committee to have taken up, 
viz., that.of deciding beforehand that the style of 
the new cathedral shall be Gothic. 

The conditions under which it will be erected 
are so entirely at with those under 
which Gothic architecture flourished, that any 
attempt to reconcile the two is fore-doomed to 
failure, and will only add yet another fiasco to 
the many that already exist in this country. 


variance 


Gothic architecture to-day is an impossibility, 
for it was the expression not of mere stone and 
wood and lead, but of a deeply religious senti- 
ment and feeling that permeated the whole 
community, and imbued its buildings with a spirit 
and character that can never return. 

If Gothic is adopted, we can but have a mere 
reproduction of some old building, and the closer 
and more accurate the copy, the more pitiful the 


sham must be. 
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Let there be a building worthy of Liverpool, 
its wealth, and its commerce, a building modern 
in plan, in purpose, and idea, suited to the re- 
quirements of a great city; and let this hampering 
idea of the use of any one “style” be thrown 
aside. 

If sucha building is erected, the question of 
“style” solves itself—in that the cathedral, being 
suited to its purpose, must of necessity have a 
character and individuality of its own, and will 
proclaim itself, what it should be, an essentially 
twentieth-century building. 


SIR THOMAS DREW, R.H.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


What is the position now? Up to the present 
the attitude of the profession to this matter has 
been a becoming one of deferential waiting on a 
decision whether an existing Committee for a new 
project would acknowledge themselves successors 
by devolution of a former Committee for a former 
project of 15 years ago; and whether a surviving 
competitor of the former occasion would have a 
claim to be appointed architect to the new project 
for conspicuous ability in cathedral designing once 
displayed. 

As long as any personal claims on such merits 
were sub judice, good taste 
Now restraint is removed. 

The Committee declare themselves as with no 
descent or devolution 
That is decreed. 


dictated reticence. 


from their predecessors. 
There would be no use or sense 
now in any architect on punctilio abstaining from 
the new competition. 

There is to be a preliminary portfolio competi- 
tion. The object is to select men in the first 
instance, not designs. In this stage the Commit- 
tee exercise their undoubted right, as any private 
client or trustees would, to select architects to 
compete, for their reputation by their executed 
works, or perhaps some ability shown in a phe- 
nomenal design. No assessor comes in. 

What is the next stage? 
invite - 


The Committee will 
— architects so selected to offer designs 
in a limited competition, for such a cathedral as 
each man thinks would suit Liverpool at this time 
of day. 

It must be Gothic in style. 

This may be regretted; but is it any use to 
further contest the decision? It is 





understood 
that the preponderating weight of men and money 
promoting the cathedral intends to have it so. 
Would there be any use in extorting a permission 
for any architect to submit a design in another 
style, when it was predetermined that he would 
but waste his labour ? 

The cathedral is to be fitted to St. Fames’s Mount, 
a peculiar site. 
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There ave no conditions in the ordinary sense as 
in ordinary competitions, and apparently none 
wanted. 

How will the Institute Suggestions for the 
Conduct of Ordinary Competitions fit this extra- 
ordinary one? Here they are: 

1.—The promoters of an intended competition 

should, as their first step, appoint one 
or more professional assessors, architects 
of established reputation, whose appoint- 
ment should be published in the original 
advertisements and instructions, and 
whose decision should govern the selec- 
tion of the designs. 

All the designs sent in should be sub- 

mitted to the assessors. 

2.—The duty of assessors should be— 

(a) to draw up the particulars and 
conditions as_ instructions to 
competitors, and to advise upon 
the question of cost ; 

(6) to determine which of the designs 
conform to the instructions, and 
to exclude all others ; 

(c) to advise the promoters on the 
relative merits of the designs ad- 
mitted to the competition, and 
to make a selection in accord- 
ance with the conditions. 

The duty of the assessor cannot come in under 
(a), for there are no particulars or conditions to 
be framed, as to cost or anything else ; 
he has no duty under (0). 

As to (c), it would be scarcely credible that the 
Committee would proceed to adopt a design 
without advice by report or reports of experts. 
(The last clause is of no effect, as inapplicable.) 
In this sense the “ assessor” would be in his 
place. If there is any doubt about it, I think it 
would be wise for the Committee, if they want to 
have a successful competition, to yield to the 
amour propre of the profession by saying now that 
such advice will be sought. 

Might there be expected any doubt in the mind 
of any man in Liverpool that an assessor in the 
sense indicated is necessary and desirable? I 
fear there may be. It may arise from the object 
lesson in assessorship presented by the former 
competition, and with a lingering memory and 
resentment of the former ‘“‘ Report,” so called, of 
December 2, 1886. It is now before me in full. 

There need be no reticence about it now. It 
did not “‘ give a first prize to Mr. Emerson,” as 
Mr. Robert Gladstone is mistaken in saying in 
The Times of October 17th, nor is there any such 
statement in it. If there be an isolated and 
belated expression of opinion in its ‘‘ conclusions,” 


likewise 


that ‘‘ Mr. Emerson’s design is in my opinion on 
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the whole the best,” there is internal evidence 
that the writer, with fresh doubts and disparage- 
ments expressed in his last pages, had forgotten 
his writing the wholesale disparagements and 
fault-findings penned at an earlier time, and 
printed on page 8 before me. 

The conclusion in my mind is that the defunct 
Committee was singularly unfortunate in the 
selection of the respected Mr. Ewan Christian 
for a judicial assessor. It is to this unfortunate 
report, beginning with sentimental prosing about 
the pious intent of a cathedral, beside the business 
in hand, and elsewhere throughout contradictory, 
generally disparaging, disheartening, and incon- 
clusive, that former promoters may ascribe the 
abortive conclusion. It presented no design for 
adoption, and in the helpless “leaving the matter 
in the hands of the Committee” it could point 
to no result but perplexity and abandonment of 
every design. 

It might be worth while to reprint this old 
report to convince architects that there may be 
some in Liverpool with prejudice against, and 
at least wariness about, the institution of the 
‘* assessor.” 

There may be also in some other minds that in 
this particular competition there are reasons why 
public nomination of the advising architect or 
architects should not be made before the com- 
petition. 

But I cannot believe that there would be any 
hesitation by the majority of a strong business- 
like and experienced Committee to assure archi- 
tects of their calling in professional assessorship 
or advice before making their decision as to the 
architect-to-be of the cathedral of the century. 


HORACE FIELD. 


It was with surprise and regret I saw that the 
conditions of this competition excluded even the 
consideration of any but a Gothic design. 

I suppose everyone admits that Renaissance 
work is at least as suitable for domestic buildings 
as Gothic. The assumption, therefore, that we can 
have but one style for ecclesiastical work, and that 
style Gothic, appears to me as unreasonable as it 
is inartistic. 


ALEXANDER FISHER. 

My own feeling is against any past style, 
whether Gothic or Classic, being used in any 
modern architecture, and strongly in favour 
of all art being fully expressive of the great move- 
ment of the thought and aspirations of to-day in 
a living language—a language which should be 
as profound and comprehensive as the forces of 
our Civilisation are great. 
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ERNEST GEORGE, F.R.I.B.A. 


I regard it asa disastrous stipulation that the 
** style of the new cathedral shall be Gothic.” 

However admirable the Gothic, its lines will 
be felt in strong antagonism to all that is dignified 
in Liverpool; a city which, although English, is 
at present harmonious and impressive in the 
well-studied grouping of its Classical buildings. 

It is strange to find Northern medizval work 
still regarded in this country as_ necessarily 
ecclesiastical ; that style, at the period, having 
been used for every domestic and civil purpose. 

Rome and the Vatican are ecclesiastical, though 
not Gothic. 

If the expression of the new'building is to be 
Protestant, Christopher Wren’s St. Paul’s might 
be accepted as a not unworthy type, while it is 
one of the only cathedrals built for the uses of the 
Reformed Church. 


J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 


It is much to be deplored that the Committee 
should restrict the style of the new cathedral to 
Gothic. There is a widespread fallacy that 
Gothic is an ecclesiastical style. Historically 
the Gothic style is not ecclesiastical, but one 
which prevailed in a certain part of the world 
during a certain period. It was applied to all 
buildings alike, whether military, domestic, civil, 
or ecclesiastical. The Gothic style is, therefore, 
not indicative of a special kind of building but of 
a particular period; and from this point of view 
there is not only no obligation to build a modern 
cathedral in the Gothic style, but there is a 
weighty reason why—if restrictions as to style 
need be imposed at all—Gothic should be 
excluded. 

But why impose restrictions? A potent factor 
in the formation of a modern style is the general 
trend of design in one direction ; but if the pro- 
moters of a building of the first magnitude dictate 
the style in which it is to be built, they run the 
risk of checking the development of a modern 
style, and of inflicting a serious blow on archi- 
tural progress. 


HENRY HARTLEY, F.R.I.B.A. 

The decision of the Committee entrusted with 
the carrying out of this great scheme “that the 
style shall be limited to Gothic” is not only un- 
fortunate, but evidence of an entire misconception 
of the situation, and threatens to wreck an oppor- 
tunity which will not, in all probability, occur 
again in the present generation. 

It is remarkable that the action of the Com- 
mittee, since their formation, has been antago- 
nistic to the expressed views of the architects of 
the diocese, and I may fairly say of the whole of 
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the members of the profession throughout the 
country, having persistently ignored the impartial 
expressions of opinion, both as to the selection of 
a site, and the details of the competition, and it is 
still more amazing that they should have adopted 
so fatal a position as to limit competing architects 
to style. 

I venture to say that such a decision violates 
not merely the opinions of a party or a profession, 
but is a national misfortune. 

Surely such a building should express the 
thoughts, aspirations, and thoughts of the age in 
which it is erected, but if it is to be a mere 
mechanical reproduction of a building represent- 
ing the medieval period, then we can only foresee 
a cathedral which, as Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
states in his excellent letter to the Times, “ will 
become meaningless as an expression of modern 
thought, and reduce the art of architecture to a 
masquerade and a sham.” 
GERALD C. HORSLEY. 

The restriction imposed by the Committee is 
very unfortunate. 

The competing architects, in my opinion, 
should be left free to produce the best designs 
in their power, without any sort of restriction as 
to ‘‘style.” 


SELWYN IMAGE. 

I feel that the condition laid down by the 
Committee shows a fundamental ignorance of 
what style is, and of what art is. 

As a consequence of this it also shows—to look 
at the matter from a practical, business point of 
view—a further ignorance of how to set about 
obtaining the services of the best men now 
available. 


THOS. G. JACKSON, R.A. 


Liverpool Cathedral ought to be Gothic—a 
thousand times “yes.” 

But the point is, what do we mean by Gothic? 

By Gothic for English use I mean building 
with freedom, irrespective of precedent, conform- 
ably to the habits, climate, materials, and require- 
ments of England and the English. 

I am almost afraid that this is not what the 
Committee mean by Gothic, but that they rather 
intend that blind imitation of medieval archi- 
tecture which I should call not Gothic at all, 
but pseudo-Gothic. 


W. GOSCOMBE JOHN, A.R.A. 


I think that it is very unfortunate that the 
style of the new Liverpool Cathedral has been 
restricted to Gothic. To restrict the design 
to any particular style (whether it happen to be 
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Gothic or Classic) is, I cannot help feeling, 
most unwise. 





D. S. MAcCoLt. 


I have just returned from revisiting, in my own 
country, its greatest temple, and I am less than 
ever able to enter into the desperate mind of a 
committee that would command architects to 
reproduce Westminster Abbey or any other 
Gothic church as if these were the end instead 
of the beginnings of an art. We cherish those 
buildings for their stammering hints of what a 
church might be, a place to subdue and exalt the 
spirit by solemn dispositions in stone of space, 
of light and darkness; but if we are free from 
pedantry we wonder at the timidity and childish- 
ness that constantly choked the divine germ 
only less than we adore these stirrings of ima- 
ginative instinct and courage. The professors of 
Gothic style necessarily accept the timidities as 
the precious part of the affair. 

The temple of which I speak, little known to 
architects because it stands, intermittently acces- 
sible, on an outlying island, is the unfinished 
sketch of a gifted amateur, Fin MacCoull. No 
sign exists in writing or image of its forgotten 
god, for the huge bosses and surfaces which seem 
to have been intended for sculpture remain rough- 
hewn by the chisel. Working without tradition, 
the architect had none of the game-compulsion 
to exquisite refining on a group of elements acci- 
dental in their association and usefully limited by 
a superstition that is classic architecture; but 
being a designer, he felt that beauty and real 
variety come from variation upon few elements, 
and he limited himself still more severely, building 
up his magnificent scheme from one. He chose, 
like a bee, the hexagon, and out of it, by a 
building-logic as of crystals, compacted the piles 
and tesserze of his foundations, the ribs of his 
roof, the dense fasces of his walls. On the sur- 
face of these he laid bare great rows and clusters 
of engaged columns, disposing them in projec- 
tions and recessed niches about his seventy-foot 
high portal, and along the sides within. Over 
them he heaped a massy vault, whose brow 
towers thirty feet above the doorway. His 
colour scheme was as simple and grand. At 
the altar end of the interior (some 230 feet 
long) the iron of the stone flushes into faint 
porphyry; on the face of the building and about 
the bases of the columns are masses of rusty gold. 
And now for the lighting. There is not a single 
window in the place. The light falls in from the 
great portal, and by this simple disposition, as in 
every cave or barn in the world, interior forms, 
down to the most trivial face or figure of a visitor, 
take on a noble and mysterious charm. This the 
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builders of Gothic churches imperfectly under- 
stood. Beginning with the clue of clustered 
columns and cave-vaulting, with rare dark jewels 
of coloured glass, they spoil all by the multipli- 
cation of window openings, cutting their light 
and shade to ribbons, interfering fretful pencils 
of light that cross one another,-and meagre, 
whittled shadows that dodge about the colon- 
nades. They seem, building for the general act 
and concentration of worship, to have been unable 
to forget the private house or office, where each 
individual needs light on his private business ; 
indeed, it might be argued that this was the 
reason of the multiplied house, since in Catholic 
churches each bay of the colonnade may be 


devoted to the worship of a separate god. Nor 
are these openings confined to a single row. The 
Gothic church is like a house built in several 


storeys of different scale to which window-open- 
ings correspond; only the floors, by an after- 
thought, have been removed, so that the super- 
position of window and arcade remains, destructive 
to the dignity of every one of the series. Now 
if a Gothic design is accepted for the new 
cathedral we may be certain that whatever of 
grand in the whole or of delicate in the parts 
is omitted from ancient models, this grotesque 
disposition of arcade, triforium, clerestory, and 
chaos of little lights will be retained. I 
trate the attitude by one example. 


illus- 
The pre- 
scription of an ancient style means the taking 
over not of its imaginative secret, but of all its 
weaknesses codified; it is, therefore, a complete 
arrest of living imagination in the art. If the 
model I have cited is too elemental in its 
bareness for ‘‘ teeming modern thought,” too 
little cosy for the town body in such daring 
contrivances as its sea-floor, there are half-way 
houses for the lame spirit of invention and 
flagging spirit of awe, like St. Mark’s at Venice, 
where something of majestic economy in lighting 
be learned. It is such secrets architects 
should be commanded to pursue wherever they 
may be surprised, with the single aim of building 
a temple in which the divine reluctant moods 
must slip on like warmth in sunshine. 


may 


CHAS. H. M. MILEHAM. 


I regret that there should be a restriction as 
to style. 


WALTER MILLARD. 


For a Building Committee to dictate to archi- 
tects in what style—as the saying is—they shall 
design, seems about equivalent to laying down the 
law when taking counsel’s opinion, or to dictating 
a prescription to one’s medical adviser. 
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ERNEST NEWTON. 


The best that can be looked for is an intel- 
lectual composition; a scientific building con- 
sciously designed. 

The competitors should be left perfectly free to 
express themselves, each in his own way. 

The result may then be a fine piece of one-man 
building ; impressive, and indicative of its time. 

But, be the result what it may, it will be a 
fatal mistake to cramp individual expression by 
restrictive conditions. 


W. NIVEN. 

Certainly, a mistake in this or any other com- 
petition to prescribe any style except that in 
which each competitor can do his best, or perhaps 
one should say, is least trammelled by. 


PHILIP NORMAN. 


In my opinion the 
unfortunate one. 

In truth, the more profoundly we admire and 
appreciate Gothic architecture, the more con- 
vinced are we that it was a natural growth, the 
outcome of certain conditions, dependent for its 
perfection not on the genius of a few designers, 
but on the combined efforts of many skilled 
handicraftsmen, who, while each showing his 
individuality and inventive power, worked together 


restriction is a most 


in unison to produce a harmonious whole. 
Although the state of society of which our 
medizval churches were the outcome has utterly 
passed away, it was perhaps inevitable that 
sooner or later men should try again to build in 
a style which had produced such grand results. 
Thus we have the so-called Gothic revival. This 
has now been on its trial for the greater part 
of a century; and, though many able architects 
have devoted their best talents to the experiment, 
I for my part am convinced that they have been 
working at the wrong end, and that the whole 
thing is a failure. In old churches the havoc 
wrought by ‘‘restoration,” due to this revival, 
has been simply appalling, while the modern 
Gothic buildings are sometimes ingenious, but 
always lifeless, imitations carried out in the most 
mechanical way. Does anyone cross the road 
to look at a modern Gothic church a second 


time ? 
EF. Cc. PENROSE, M.A.. F-.R.S., Lrarr. Di, 
BCL... Fatt Bey. FSA. 


(Knight of the Order of the Saviour in Greece.) 


I have first to observe that I regret there is 
any competition proposed, which appears to me 
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on many accounts to be the worst method of 
obtaining satisfactory architecture. 

I think it undesirable that any condition 
should be made respecting style. 


PROFESSOR 
F.R.I.B.A. 


BERESFORD PITE, 


This competition affords a great opportunity 
for developing ecclesiastical architecture in 
England. 

The Gothic revival in its antiquarian aspect 
is now a thing of the past. Its artistic influence, 
however, remains. All modern architectural 
design has been affected by it, merely Classical 
traditions of proportions and methods of design 
have lost hold, and the Classic and Renaissance 
buildings of the past are now viewed under the 
rational light derived from a realisation of medi- 
zeval construction and expression. 

The Gothic architecture that remains among 
us has also been freed from merely archeological 
interest and limitations, and has become as much 
a Renaissance art as that of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, its forms and parts being 
employed only as so much material by the artistic 
instinct of the modern architect. It has thus 
ceased to be in any true Gothic, the 
medieval principle of logical and blind develop- 
ment being quite impossible in our illogical and 
self-conscious modern architecture. 

No definition the sense of the 
Liverpool Cathedral Committee could be satis- 
factory. They apparently want a Cathedral like 
Salisbury, Lincoln, or York, and unlike St. Paul’s 
or St. Peter’s at Rome. They can have it seem- 
ingly, but not really; the pretence, but not the 
truth ; the sham, not the fact. 

What is needed, and what can be obtained, 
let us hope, is such a cathedral as the architects 
of the medizval English churches would give 
them if imbued with the spirit of our times, 
buildings, etc., Established Church, building con- 
tractors and workmen. 

Such a building would be really Gothic in its 
expression of national life and art, as indeed 
every great building should be; but the Liverpool 
Cathedral Committee do not want this: they 
want the weakness of the early 
work, the immature enthusiasms of Gothic Re- 
vivalists, and not the genuine result of that great 
architectural movement. 

Let the prescription of Liverpool Gothic be 
removed, and the minds of architects allowed 
liberty of thought, and some hopefulness may 
succeed our unhappy despair at the 
Committee’s singular narrowness of view. 


sense 


of Gothic in 


imitative 


present 
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EDWARD S. PRIOR, M.A. 


Author of ‘‘ A History of Gothic Art in England.” 


The condition published which limits the new 
cathedral to Gothic designing is one founded 
avowedly—as Mr. Robert Gladstone’s speech 
tells us—on certain ideas of fifty years ago as to 
Gothic architecture, which more appreciation and 
knowledge of the subject have everywhere ex- 
ploded. A curious ignorance is also shown of 
the intentions and resources of modern archi- 
tecture. Such a competition as is proposed can 
only cut off from Liverpool any chance of having 
a building representative of present-day art. 


HALSEY RICARDO. 


The condition laid down by the Liverpool Com- 
mittee, restricting the style of the new cathe- 
dral to Gothic, is a wrong to the architect, and 
betrays a misconception of his function. There 
is now no national style, nor are the conditions 
under which the Gothic buildings in medieval 
times arose in practice at the present day. 

In those days art was communistic and popular 
—to-day it is individualistic, and appeals to the 
cultured. 

In applying to an architect for the design of 
a cathedral, the object is to obtain from him a 
building which shall embody his knowledge, his 
experience, his passion, his hope. 

The actual mode of utterance must be his. 
As well ask for a symphony and make it a con- 
dition that it shall be written in the style of 
Mozart, or a poem and restrict it to octosyllabics 
in rhyme. 


W. H. SETH-SMITH, F.R.I.B.A. 


President, Architectural Association. 


If a committee of architects were charged with 
the organisation of a new diocese, I think it 
quite possible they would make a hash of the 
business. It is therefore not illogical to suppose 
the Committee of eminent divines charged with 
the erection of the new Liverpool Cathedral may 
be making a mistake of an analogous kind. At 
any rate, it is difficult to imagine they were 
adequately advised in matters architectural before 
publishing the advertisement. From many points 
of view, it is to my mind a mistake. 

In the first place such a rare opportunity might 
call forth an architect of genius who had never 
yet had the chance of building anything. Liver- 
pool itself supplies the best proof of this possi- 
bility. 

Secondly, a clever architect could design and 
build a cathedral in every way worthy of the 
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occasion, although he may have built almost 
everything excepting a cathedral. 

Thirdly, a Classic or Renaissance church may, 
in good hands, be made quite as beautiful and 
impressive as a Gothic church. That this is so 
who that has seen St. Paul’s Cathedral 
deny ? 

Fourthly (though I do not lay great stress on 
this point), the traditions of Liverpool architecture 
are all Classic. 

Fifthly, notwithstanding possibilities which 
might result in the best design being a Gothic 
one, we must recollect that there is not a British 
architect living who has designed and built a 
Gothic cathedral above colonial rank. 

Sixthly, recollecting that the best men whose 
practice has been almost exclusively in Renais- 
sance work could not be expected to produce a 
satisfactory Gothic building, is it prudent (to use 
no stronger adjective) thus to set aside the bulk 
of expert taste which is in favour of styles in the 
Renaissance feeling? ‘This feeling is certainly 
supported by the public. There is no difficulty 
in adhering to every traditional ecclesiastical 
canon in the plan and arrangement of parts, and 
yet expressing the architectural features in the 
feeling which is generally in favour. 

For the above reasons I am thoroughly in 
favour of leaving each competitor free to design 
such a work in the manner which appeals to him 
as being in all respects most fitted to his purpose, 
and which can be built within the means at his 
disposal. To whatever motive or cause the 
further mistake in the advertisement is due, it 
is probable that no self-respecting architect of 
standing will compete without the assurance of 
the Committee that they will be advised in the 
selection of the best design by a well-known 
architect. 


will 


R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A. 


The proposal to restrict the style of the 
new cathedral to so-called Gothic appears to 
me to be simply deplorable. And in a modern 
city like Liverpool, filled with an exceptionally 
large number of Renaissance buildings, some of 
them exceptionally good, and proud in the pos- 
session of certainly one of the finest—if not the 
finest—modern classic building in the world, the 
decision seems to be incomprehensible. That it 
will be disastrous there can be little doubt. 
Would it be quite unreasonable to ask the Com- 
mittee to reconsider their decision, and for once 
to use a little common sense and try to profit 
by the experience of others ? 

Let them abandon this worn-out competition 
system—a system which has produced ten failures 
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for one success. Let them select some well- 
known architect whose name alone would inspire 
confidence. Of course, he must have already 
done much good work (and there is his work 
to look at, not a paper representation of it ina 
portfolio); he must be an architect, and not a 
mere tradesman; he must not be too young, 
and he must certainly not be too old. Having, 
after much consideration (for it is not an easy 
task at all) selected their man, let them put 
the designing of their cathedral unreservedly 
into his hands, impressing on him that he is 
to do his very best. Give him an entirely free 
hand, and a year in which to prepare. his 
design, and let no Committee meddle with 
him or offer him counsel, which would be sure 
to be wrong. 

This is very much what has recently been 
done at Westminster in the case of the new 
Roman Catholic Cathedral. I believe in the 
case of the Oratory at Brompton there was a 
limited competition, and I do not think the 
result is considered satisfactory. But in the 
case of the new Cathedral the powers that were 
responsible threw the competition system to the 
winds. They must also have thrown all dic- 
tation as to style in the same direction. 
selected a thoroughly capable man. 


They 
They must 
have given him a free hand, and this, to judge 
by results, with a vengeance; for no Committee 
that ever existed could given him the 
smallest hint as to what he was to do, except 
in the form of the vaguest and most general 
directions. And see what the result is! Beyond 
all doubt the finest church that has been built 
for centuries. 


have 


Superb in its scale and character, 
and full of the most devouring interest, it is 
impossible to overrate the magnificence of this 
design. It is like a revelation after the feeble 
Gothic stuff on which we have been mainly 
fed for the last half-century. 

Why should not a similar success be achieved 
in Liverpool ? 
work, there can be no reason to suppose that 
we should not be equally successful. Not the 
least curious part of the whole thing is that 
the architect of the cathedral at Westminster 
was for about forty years of his life a devoted 
‘Gothic man,” but when he was confronted 
with this great work he threw off his Gothic 
shackles, and made an entirely new departure, 
feeling, I have little doubt, that he could do 
better in another manner. Had he been tied 
down, and ordered by a Committee to build 
in the ‘‘ Gothic style,’’ there can be little doubt 
that his building would neither have been as 
original nor as powerful, and the world would 
have been a distinct loser. 


If we went the same way to 
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PROFESSOR F. M. SIMPSON. 


I regard what is commonly understood in Eng- 
land as Gothic as unsuitable in plan and general 
arrangement for a modern cathedral for a large 
town, and especially for Liverpool, where it 
would be out of harmony with existing buildings. 

To admit the right of committees to impose 
restrictions as to style for public buildings is to 
take the possibilities of architectural advance out 
of the hands of architects, and place them in those 
of committees. This is opposed to the best 
interests of architecture and of the community. 


A. H. SKIPWORTH. 


There is much enlightenment in some respects 
shown in the general conditions decided upon on 
October 7, and the narrow, prejudiced restriction 
in regard to style comes as an unpleasant sur- 
prise. 

It would certainly appear as if the Committee 
had closed the door to individual design, whether 
founded on Gothic or other styles; much depends 
upon the meaning they attach to the word Gothic. 
One has learnt by experience that “ in the Gothic 
style’? must, as a rule, be taken to signify the 
stereotyped Gothic of the nineteenth century—the 
dry and dead bones of the original inspirations. 

One can only hope that the wording is mislead- 
ing, and that designs founded more or less upon 
Gothic forms will not be cast aside as unorthodox. 


Cc. }. TAIT. 

I think the limitation is to be deplored in the 
interests of Church and Architecture alike. 

The Committee appears to overlook the fact 
that it represents a National Church, and that 
such a Church must recognise national develop- 
ment if it looks for a prosperous continuance. 
There are not instances wanting of an endeavour 
to embody in her the needs and aspirations of the 
age in which we live. Yet at the commencement 
of a new century this opportunity is taken of 
recording a determination to wrap the Church 
more closely in the shroud of the Middle Ages. 
A building in the Gothic style will prove, no 
doubt, as great an adornment to the City of 
Liverpool as a Classic one. But this is not the 
point. We want to know what a modern cathe- 
dral should be like. The reply to this can only 
be elicited by an unrestricted competition. 


F. INIGO THOMAS. 

Were someone to request Kipling to write a 
national ode in the language of Chaucer, Dvorak 
to set it to music in the manner of Palestrina, 
Melba to sing it in that of Grisi in a thirteenth- 
century hall specially erected by Norman Shaw, 
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Pericles by Brock—then, I think, he would 
qualify for admission to a church building com- 
mittee, or a term of seclusion elsewhere. 


HAMO THORNYCROFT, R.A. 

Why limit the designs for the Liverpool 
Cathedral to Gothic, which is certainly not the 
style of architecture of this age? If selected for 
the proposed work it will be a misfortune, for the 
result will be at best but a rechauffé of some well- 
known cathedral in all probability, and the con- 
templation of it will leave the spectator cold and 
disappointed. 

Had Liverpool clung to Gothic seventy years ago, 
it would not now have possessed one of the finest 
buildings in Europe—that is, St. George’s Hall. 


C. HARRISON TOWNSEND, F.R.I.B.A. 

I feel that the restriction of the style of the 
new cathedral to Gothic is a radical fault in 
otherwise well-thought-out arrangements for the 
competition ; but I also feel that the specifying of 
any other style—say Byzantine or Renaissance, 
for instance—would be equally futile. Our hopes 
ought to be to see the Church of to-day deal with 
its buildings of to-day without copyism of any 
past style, but with the fulness of knowledge be- 
queathed to us by other ages. 


THACKERAY TURNER. 

In my opinion the Liverpool Cathedral Com- 
mittee, if they adhere to naming any style for the 
proposed building, will certainly get no design of 
value ; but I fear, in any case, competition among 
architects, who will be judged by their drawings 
only, is not a hopeful way of obtaining a fine 
building. 

I see no reason why a beautiful building could not 
be erected the style of which could not be named. 


C. F. A. VOYSEY. 


I can only say that any restriction as to style, 
no matter which, is equivalent to demanding 
affectation, and crushing all sincerity. It shows 
a want of understanding, on the part of the Com- 
mittee, as to what the true spirit and principle of 
Gothic were; and an utter disregard of style in 
its best sense. 

To ask for a Gothic building nowadays (using 
the term as commonly understood) is to demand 
nothing but parrot-like repetition of familiar forms 
—forms which can never again be expressive of 
national dignity and nobility. Any slavish revival 
of old forms, whether Classic or Gothic, cannot 
fail to please some and displease others. But 
surely, if this cathedral building is a great and 
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under a figure of the King masquerading as 


noble work, requiring infinite reverence and 
sincerity, is it not a pity to waste time on discuss- 
ing what form of “‘ gag” shall be imposed on the 
designer? Would it not be more profitable to 
discuss what noble aspirations and what national 
grace we desire to embody; and whom among us 
is sincere and religious enough to be entrusted 
with such a mighty work ? 


E. P. WARREN. 


I think the condition ‘‘that the style of the 
new cathedral shall be Gothic” an extremely 
unwise one, and an anachronism. 

It can only cramp design and sterilise concep- 
tion to impose any such rule. 


PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A. 

The decision of the Liverpool Committee that 
their new cathedral shall be Gothic is regret- 
table chiefly as an anachronism ; by which expres- 
sion I imply, not merely that we are no longer in 
the Middle Ages (though that is true in a way), 
but that we are by no manner of means in the 
middle of the nineteenth century—a period from 
which our present age is even more remote than 
from the days when Lincoln Cathedral and West- 
minster Abbey were being reared. 

In those days no restriction would have been 
made. In 1850 such a stipulation would have 
been in the height of good taste; to-day, any 
prescription of style is, I take it, in such a supreme 
matter, an unfortunate barrier to genius. To pre- 
ordain any specific archaic manner seems un- 
reasonable; to select Gothic in particular is to 
go a step further than unreasonableness. That 
the new building should shake itself free of past 
tradition is an unholy contingency that can never 
come about in the hands of an educated artist, 
but to fetter the form of an unborn design to be 
begotten by an, as yet, unselected designer seems, 
under present architectural conditions, conspicu- 
ously unwise. We know the privileges of those 
who “ pay the piper,” but the saw is not applicable 
here. It is possibly forgotten that—to continue 
the metaphor—the musician, in this case, is a 
composer, not a mere executant. 


ASTON WEBB, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


I entirely agree with Mr. Blomfield’s letter to 
The Times, and think the condition that the new 
cathedral at Liverpool shall be Gothic is unfortu- 
nate, and that it is still more unfortunate and 
unfair that there should be another competition 
for this building, when the author of the design 
described by the assessor in the last competition 
as ‘fon the whole the best ”’ is still available and 
capable of designing it. 
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PHILIP WEBB. 


The nature of Classic, Gothic, and “ squaring 
the circle,” can hardly, so to speak, be “‘ tasted 
in a sip’—according to the saying in a great 
classic of English literature. 

Were any of the designs made for the earlier 
Liverpool competition as Gothic, say, as St. Sophia 
of Constantinople, or St. Vitale at Ravenna, or 
St. Paul’s in London? 

Roughly speaking, a Christian Cathedral—if 
merely nominally so—must, in all common sense, 
be Gothic ; for, to take the case of the heavy drop 
from St. Sophia and St. Vitale to our St. Paul’s, 
we should want a Christopher Wren to make the 
design and carry it out—in a reasonable way— 
that is, fitting to the circumstances. 

From this, in answer to your application, I am 
in a difficulty. Would anything “ reasonable” be 
tolerated by the judges in the competition, even 
if they understood the meaning of the word 
‘*Gothic”? Would not the decision on the de- 
sign, if buttressed and bespired, turn on the nicety 
of the drawings or the pinnacled ‘“‘eminence”’ of 
the designer ? 


R. SELDEN WORNUM, F.R.I.B.A. 


What the vague expression ‘‘ Gothic” includes 
is too large a question to enter into in this con- 
nection; but that the word is intended to exclude 
Renaissance in all its developments is obvious. 
To make such a restriction is in my opinion a very 
serious want of judgment. Why should Liverpool 
and the nation be debarred from having a cathedral 
designed by an architect who, however much he 
may admire Gothic, is more in sympathy with 
Renaissance work (or even older forms of archi- 
tectural expression), so long as his design be the 
most suitable and the most beautiful. 

If it be the association of ideas—of Gothic with 
the history of the English Church—which has 
been the motive of the restriction, then I consider 
the view to be incomplete and retrograde, if not 
founded on false sentiment ; for at what moment 
in our history do these associations cease? Can 
it be said that one feels more reverent in West- 
minster Abbey than in St. Paul’s, in Amiens than 
in St. Peter's at Rome? And who amongst those 
who understand and sympathise has not had this 
feeling of reverence in St. Mark’s at Venice—to 
name no other sacred buildings ? 

The worship of God belongs not to this century 
or that, depends not upon a style of building, 
but is of the present moment, and the most mature 
and best art available should be sought for and 
employed in service of our National Church. 

Surely all building done since the dawn of the 
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Renaissance, about 450 years ago, is not to be 
cast aside as unfit for this service. 

The restriction to Gothic defeats the object 
of the competition, which should be to obtain the 
most beautiful cathedral possible, no matter with 
what style it may be labelled. 

My opinion is, that all architects who care to 
do so should be allowed to submit a design without 
restriction as to style; and that a competent as- 
sessor, or better still a jury of three competent 
assessors, should select from them for a limited 
competition, should judge, and that their judg- 
ment should be final and binding. 


Il. 


Here follow the letters in favour of the prescrip- 
tion of Gothic. 


G. F. BODLEY, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge wrote: ‘‘When I 
enter a great classical church such as St. Peter’s, 
at Rome, or St. Paul’s, London, I feel how great 
is man; but when I enter Westminster Abbey 
or other great Gothic churches, I feel how small 
is man.” 

I have not the exact sentence before me, but 
this is the purport of Coleridge’s words. It is a 
great tribute of a great thinker to the merits of 
Gothic architecture. 

His sympathisers are all in favour of our 
beautiful English Gothic for our churches, and 
I do not lament the decision of the Committee 
for the erection of a cathedral in Liverpool. 

I believe Gothic, at its best, to be the most 
beautiful and the most poetical architecture that 
the world has ever seen. If I compare the 
interior of Westminster with St. Paul’s, my 
greater praise and deliberate choice is for the 
supreme beauty of the Abbey, notwithstanding 
its greater disfigurements. Nor, of course, does 
Westminster stand alone for the expression of 
refined grandeur. I cannot but think that Gothic 
architecture is despised by some because it is an 
art really unknown to them in all its infinite and 
elastic capabilities. 


W. MILNER FAWCETT, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.A. 


I feel a strong affection for English work of the 
Middle Ages, and think that original work on 
that basis is most suitable for English church 
work, 

I do not know what there may be in site and 
surrounding in this case to make any other style 
more suitable. 
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C. HODGSON FOWLER, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.A. 


I entirely agree with the Committee “that the 
style of the cathedral shall be Gothic.” 


THOMAS GARNER. 


I think the Committee quite right. In the 
present state of architectural confusion, any 
restriction should be welcome. Gothic is the 
architecture of common sense; it is English, and 
has been almost universally recognised as _ best 
suited for ecclesiastical purposes. 


CHAS. A. NICHOLSON, M.A. 


I consider that the Committee have acted 
wisely in stipulating for a Gothic design, always 
supposing the term Gothic to be used in its 
broadest sense. As the Committee know what 
they want, it is, I think, both wise and just that 
they should have made known their preference to 
competing architects. As regards their choice of 
Gothic, in the first place, Gothic is unquestionably 
the customary style of modern church building ; 
indeed, one can find a strong Gothic leaven in 
many of the best modern secular buildings. 
Secondly, English architects have been working 
away at Gothic for half a century, and some of 
them have evolved a manner of church building 
which is at least distinct from the medizval type. 
The designer of a classic cathedral must needs 
start from some model, St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s, 
for instance. Surely it would be better to try 
and develop something from what has become a 
fairly well-understood type of design than to go 
back to the fifteenth century Italian, or seven- 
teenth century English, or even tenth century 
Byzantine authorities as a basis for the design of 
our new twentieth century cathedral. 

A good deal has been said about the “ anti- 
quated mystery”’ of Gothic churches and the 
‘‘comprehensive majesty”’ of classic. But one 
important point seems to have been forgotten by 
the classic champions; I refer to the acoustic 
superiority of the complex Gothic minster over 
the unbroken classic one. The great domical 
crossings of St. Paul’s and other large Italian 
churches must be most difficult to speak in, and 
it is at least questionable whether the beautifully- 
rendered musical services at St. Paul’s would not 
be heard to better advantage in such a church as 
Westminster or Lincoln. 


III. 


The petition, which was drawn up to embrace 
an appeal for architect-assessors, as well as the 
matter dealt with above, was as follows. The 
names of signatories received up to Friday 
25th ult., forming the first list, are attached. 


PETITION 


To the Chairman and Members of the Liverpool 
Cathedral Committee, 


THE CHURCH House, LIVERPOOL. 


We, the undersigned, engaged in the practice 
of architecture, or in one of the other arts, re- 
spectfully submit for your consideration the 
following points :— 


(1) That the decision announced in your adver- 
tisement, “that the style of the new 
cathedral shall be Gothic,” is opposed to 
the principles which govern architectural 
progression ; will exclude from the com- 
petition many architects of repute, and 
may seriously injure the success of the 
competition. 

(2) That it is desirable professional assessors 
should be appointed to advise in the 
selection of designs. 


CoL_e A. Apams, F.R.I.B.A.. ‘ . London 
H. Percy ApaAms, F.R.I.B.A. 
Louis AMBLER, F.R.I.B.A. 
ARDRON and Dawson, F.R.I.B.A. 
C. R. ASHBEE, M.A. 

R. FRANK ATKINSON : 

R. STEPHEN AYLING, F.R.I.B.A. 
O. MAXWELL AYRTON 

R. S. Batrour, A.R.I.B.A. 

E. R. Barrow, A.R.I.B.A. : . 
A. H. BELCHER, A.R.I.B.A. . : ; ” 
ROBERT BENNETT. 

W. A. S. BENSON. , 
FREDRIC BERKELEY-MILLER 

W. H. ATKIN Berry, A.R.I.B.A. 
J. R. Best, A.R.I.B.A. 

BirD and WALTERS 

BLANGY and VAN BAARS 
CHARLES B. Bone, M.A. 
WILLIAM BOTTRILL 

W. Maxon BRADBEAR 

ARTHUR O. BREEDS 

Ceci, C. BREWER 

Joun P. Briccs 

FRANK D. BRILL . 

C. H. Bropie, A.R.I.B.A. 
BROWETT and TAYLOR . : : ‘ ¥ 
Henry W. Burrows, A.R.I.B.A., F.G.S. * 
CuHas. A. CALLON, A.R.I.B.A. ‘ : re 
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H. TERRELL CHALCRAFT : ; . London’ E. B. I’Anson, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. . London 





F. J. CHAMBERS, A.R.I.B.A. : ss HERBERT G. IBBERSON, F.R.I.B.A. se 
WILLIAM I. CHAMBERS. : . ; ‘ss HowarpD INCE : : - 
WILLIAM H. CHANEY . . ; i * WILLIAM JAcQuEs, A.R.I.B.A. “ 
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JAMEs CuBiTT, F.R.I.B.A. . : : zs G. A. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.I.B.A. - 
ERSKINE S. CUMMINGS, A.R.I.B.A. i J. ANDREW MINTY 6 
PERCIVALL CurREY, F.R.I.B.A. . ‘ i ARNOLD MITCHELL ; : ma 
THomas W. Cut LER, F.R.I.B.A. : H. Percy Monckton, F.R.I.B.A. - 
Davis and EMANUEL, F.R.I.B.A . ~ EpwarD W. MouNTFOoRD, F.R.I.B.A.. » 
OwEN W. Davis . , . : ‘ ra JoHN Murray, F.R.I.B.A. - 
HENRY Dawson, F.R.I.B.A. : ‘ " R. W. C. Murray. ‘ , 
Lewis F. Day ‘ . ‘ ; : “a Davip BarcLay NIVEN, F.R.I.B.A. 2 
Cuas. Firzroy Doi . ; ‘ ‘ fe JoHN C. PAGET : * 
i EpwarD Dru Drury, F.R.I.B.A. ‘ x WILLIAM Palin, F.R.I.B.A. ; : m= 
« WILLIAM H. DUFFIELD, F.R.I.B.A. .. re C. STANLEY PEACH, F.R.I.B.A. . ‘ m 
WILLIAM DuNN . ‘ ‘ , ; vs WILuiAM A. PITE, F.R.I.B.A. si 
FREDK. E. Eaves, F.R.I.B.A. - AMBROSE M. PoyNTER . i 
R. CLARKE Epwarps, F.R.I.B.A. 9 C. H. B. QUENNELL 2 
R, CROMWELL EDWARDS e HERBERT READ, A.R.I.B.A. o 
A. C. Fame . ° ' ; ‘ ; i W. BAINBRIDGE REYNOLDS . , : ” 
A. W. FIELD, A.R.I.B.A. . ‘ ‘ en EDWARD ROBERT Rosson, F.R.I.B.A., 
T. P. Fieers, A.R.IL.B.A. . ‘ ’ ‘i F.S.A. ” 
BANISTER FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A.. ” PHILIP A. ROBSON, r* R. I. B.A ™ 
WILLIAM FLOCKHART, F.R.I.B.A. : 2. W. “s ROMAINE- WALKER, A.R.LB.A. = 
Henry L. FLORENCE, F.R.I.B.A. “5 W. G. Ross, A.R.I.B.A. ea 
HERBERT Foro, F.R.I.B.A.. . midst RUNTZ ” 
ARTHUR J. GALE, F.R.I.B.A. ~ EpwINn O. SACHS ‘ i 
ERNEST GODMAN . : : ‘ ; X- Jos—EPpH SAwyeR, F.R.I.B.A. = 
E. GOLDIE . ‘ P ; ; ‘ = W. GILBEE Scott, F.R.I.B.A. a 
ALBERT E. GouGH, A.R.I.B.A. * H. D. SEARLES-Woop, F.R.I.B.A. - 
" J. WALTER GRavEs, F.R.I.B.A. . ; LEWEN SHARP : - 
Wo. CurTIS GREEN. , ‘ : +4 GEO. SHERRIN, F.R.I.B.A. PS 
SIDNEY K. GREENSLADE ; ; ; a SIDNEY R. J. SMITH, F.R.I.B.A.. is 
WILLIAM GRELLIER, F.R.I.B.A. . a A. SAXON SNELL, F.R.I.B.A. y os 
Epwin T. HALL, F.R.I.B.A. ‘ ‘ * R. PHENE SPIERS, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A.. ‘is 
G. A. HALL, F.R.I.B.A. : p ‘ “ Coutts STONE, F.R.I.B.A. . ss 
Henry Hatt, F.R.I.B.A. .. ‘ ’ ‘e ARTHUR STRATTON, A.R.I.B.A. ; 
Henry HAtt, F.R.I.B.A. ‘ ‘ : - BENJN. TABBERER, F.R.I.B.A. al 
W. H. Harrison, F.R.I.B.A. ; , " A. HESSELL TILTMAN, F.R.I.B.A. a 
G. T. Hine, F.R.I.B.A. ; R ; = Joun G. TROLLOPE, F.R.I.B.A. - 
Francis Hooper, F.R.I.B.A. : ad EDWARD VIGERS, F.R.I.B.A. ég 
P. MoRLEY HORDER . . ‘ ; _ F. B. WADE, F.R.I.B.A. : ‘ am 
W. CuurcH Howaearte, A.R.I.B.A. ‘ = A. Maryon Watson, B.A., A.R.I.B.A. . ‘s 
HERBERT HUNTLY-GORDON, F.R.I.B.A. = W. CuHas. WayMmouTH, A.R.I.B.A. = 
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W. SAMUEL WEATHERLEY, 
JAMEs WEIR, F.R.I.B.A. 
FREDERICK WHEELER, F.R.I.B.A. 
HERBERT WIGGLESWORTH, F.R.I.B.A. 
R. S. WILkINsoN, A.R.I.B.A. 

ALFRED WILLIAMS, F.R.I.B.A. 

PATTEN WILSON , , 

W. G. Witson, A.R.I.B.A. . 

Jno. THos. WimpeErIs, F.R.I.B.A. 
LATHAM A. WITHALL, F.R.I.B.A. 


WITHERS AND MEREDITH, A.R.I.B.A.. 
EDMUND WoopTHorPE, M.A.,F.R.I.B.A. 


CHARLES H. WorLEY, F.R.I.B.A. 
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H. BLooMFIELD Bare, F.R. " B.A. 
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Cuas. E. Deacon, F.R.I.B.A. 
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GILBERT FRASER, 
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ROBERT HeEwnryY, A.R.I.B.A.. 

F. B. Hosss, A.R.I.B.A. ‘ 

Francis U. Hote, F.R.I.B.A. . 
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M. TRELEAVEN READE . 
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FRANK RIMMINGTON 
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J. W. Beaumont, F.R.I.B.A. 
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F.S.A. ‘ . 
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F. E. L. Harris, A.R.LB.A. 

Cuas. HENRY HEATHCOTE, F.R.I.B.A. 
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W. H. LITTLEWoop, 
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HuGu STANNUS, F.R.I.B.A., Direc- 
tor of Arch. Studies 
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WILLIAM and SEGAR OwEN, F. and 
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S. P. Srecocs, FP. I.B. A. “ 
ROBERT W. L. WRIGHT Birkenhead 
T. M. Lockwoop and_ Sons, 

F.R.I.B.A. ‘ . Chester 
EGBERT A. CROOKE, A. R. I.B. A. Crewe 
PETER HESKETH, A.R.I.B.A. Sale 
Cuas. F. ARMSTRONG, F.R.I.B.A.. Newcastle 
WILLIAM GLOVER, F.R.I.B.A. ¥3 
W.H. KNow es, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. si 
ARTHUR B. PLUMMER, F.R.I.B.A. a 
F. E. PEARCE Epwarps, A.R.I.B.A. Bradford 
ARTHUR A. FRANCE, F.R.I.B.A. 55 
CHAS. FRANCE, F.R.I.B.A. 

Jas. LepINGHAM, F.R.I.B.A. i 
GRAHAM NICHOLAS . . Halifax 
Joun Bison, F.R.I.B.A., F. S. A. Hull 
FRANCIS W. BEDFORD : Leeds 
EDWARD BIRCHALL, F.R.I.B.A. ™ 
CHORLEY, CONNON and CHORLEY, 

FF. and A.R.I.B.A. . ~ 
Jas. B. Fraser, F.R.I.B.A. . 

W. CARBEY HALt, F.R.I.B.A. - 
SyDNEY D. Kitson, M.A. : " 
PERKIN and BuLMErR, FF.R.I.B.A. ps 
WILLIAM H. TuHorp, F.R.I.B.A. - 
BUTLER WILSON, F.R.I.B.A. , ? 2s 
ARTHUR J. PENTY . : . : ‘ fork 
De Lacy AHERNE . . Birmingham 
J. L. Batt * 


HERBERT T. Pucniae 

G. H. VERNON CALE 
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THOMAS CooPER, A.R.I.B.A. . 
JETHRO A. CossINs 
WILLIAM DOUBLEDAY 


ARTHUR EDWARDS. 
OLIVER Essex, F.R.I.B.A. 
J. J. HAckETT 

HALE, F.K.I.B.A. 
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J. ALFRED HARPER 

ARTHUR HARRISON. 

W. ALEX. HARVEY. 

H. C. HAWKES 

E. Haywoop-FARMER : 
WILLIAM HENMAN, F.R.I.B.A. 
WILLIAM HEyYwoop 

GEORGE KENWRICK 

W. Haw.ey Ltoyp 

ARTHUR McKeEwav\, A.R.I.B. A. 
GERALD MCMICHAEL, A.R.I.B.A. . 
T. W. F. NEwTon and CHEATLE. 
THomMAS NADEN 

JouHn P. OsBorneg, F.R. I. B. A. 
OweEN P. PARSONS. 

JosEPH A. PERRY . 

JAMES A. SWAN 

HENRY F. TALBOT. 

HENRY BUDGEN, F.R.I.B.A. 
EpGar G. C. own 

GEO. FENTON LAMBERT 

H. LEsom-HILEY , . 
EDWIN SEWARD, F.R.I.B.A. . 

R. Liroyp WIv.iAms, A.R.I.B.A. . 
THoMAS ARNOLD. 

W. Morecan LEwIis 
GLENDINNING MOXHAM 

Jno. FRANCIS GROVES 

J. W. BENWELL, A.R.I.B.A. 


. Birmingham 
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W. R. BrypDEN, F.R.I. B. A. Buxton 
BasiL E. BAILy . Nottingham 
ARTHUR W. BREWILL, F a ABS 
ALBERT N. BROMLEY, ee. : 
FRANK GRANGER, D.Litt., M.A., 

A.R.I.B.A. ‘ ‘ 
HERBERT WALKER, F.R.I.B.A. sa 
W. Warkins, F.R.I.B.A. Lincoln 
J. B. Everarpb, F.R.I.B.A. Leicester 


STOCKDALE HARRISON, F.R.I.B.A. . 
S. PERKINS Pick, F.R.I.B.A. 
ALBERT E. Sawpay, F.R.I.B.A. 


GEORGE J. SKIPPER, F.R.I.B.A. Norwich 


STEPHEN SALTER, F.R.I.B.A. Oxford 
BULKELEY CRESWELL ‘ ‘ Rugby 
RaLpH NEVILL, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. Guildford 
ERNEST W. GIMSON . Pinbury 
W. C. OLIVER Barnstaple 
H. R. Guy-RENNIE , Devonport 
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E. J. HARBOTTLE 
ERNEST F. HOOPER 
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JAMES JERMAN, F.R.I.B.A. Exeter 
J. ARCHIBALD Lucas 
OcTAVIUS RALLING 
Lewis F. Tonar 
CuHas. EDWIN WARE 
NORMAN G. BRIDGMAN, 
J. H. DWELLEy 

CuHAs. KiNG, F.R.I.B.A. 
T. RoGeErRs KITSELL, A.R I.B.A. 
E. H. LISTER 

WILLIAM H. May : 
ARTHUR PARKER, A.R.I.B.A.. 

R. PRIESTLEY SHIRES, A.R.I.B.A. 
Joun H. VINCENT . : > om 
ROBERT W. CARDEN, A.R.I.B.A. ‘Soutien 
SILVANUS TREVAIL, F.R.I.B.A., Pres. Soc. 

Arch. ‘ Truro 
H. DARE BRYAN Bristol 
Wo. N. GouGH 
JAMEs Hart 
RICHARD C. JAMEs, 
HERBERT J. JONES : 
GEo. C. LAWRENCE, A.R.I.B.A. 
GEORGE H. OaTLey, F.R.I.B.A. 
CHARLES AUBREY ROWLEY 
W. S. SKINNER 
PETER G. Fry 


A.R.I.B.A. Plymouth 
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A.R.I.B.A. 


Weston-super-Mare 


ARTHUR CLYNE, F.R.I.B.A. Aberdeen 
WILLIAM KELLY ‘ s 
JouHN Rust, City Arch. . es 
GEORGE WATT is 
ROBERT G. WILSON - 
JAMEs A. Morris, F.R. I. B.A Ayr 
THos. M. CAppon, F.R.LB.A. . Dundee 
Davip Barcray, F.R.I.B.A. . Glasgow 
ALEX. N. PATERSON, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. Ee 
Wma. Henry Lynn, R.H.A. Belfast 
ALBERT E. Murray, A.R.H.A., 

F.R.I.B.A Dublin 


HowarRD ens AND, R. H. A., F.RLB.A. S 


The following sign only to the second clause of the 
petition : 
JoHN G. 


DUNN . Birmingham 


E. W. N. CorRBETT Cardiff 
FREDERICK BATCHELOR, F.R. L. B.A. Dublin 
J. Rawson CARROLL, F.R.I.B.A. n 

R. Wynn Owen, A.R.I.B.A. Liverpool 
CHAs. SPOONER London 


The following object to the Competition altogether 
as unfair to the author of the best design in the pre- 
vious Competition : 


J. W. B. HARDING . ‘ 
E. MILNER ALLEN, A.R.I.B.A. 
J. W. Simpson, A.R.I.B.A. 

P. GORDON-SMITH . 


Liverpool 
London 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE CASTLE. 


UILDINGS OF CHRISTIAN IV. 
I—FREDERICKSBORG : By 
GEORG BROCHNER. 


CHRISTIAN IV. for sixty years—from 1588 
to 1648—King of Denmark, was not perhaps a 
great statesman, but he was assuredly a great 
architect. He royal master-builder, 
of a type rare in history, and to his genius, 
energy, and munificence per- 
haps nearer the truth by saying to his com- 
plete disregard of cost—Denmark owes some 


was a 





or one comes 


of the most beautiful buildings in Northern 
Europe. They were not only erected at his 


bidding, not only inspired by him ; he conceived 
the plans, and worked out the details, and did 
both with wonderful skill. True that he used as 
a foundation the Dutch Renaissance style, then 
much in vogue; but he so imbued it with his 
own strong personality, he modified its motives 
with such freedom, that the style became known, 
and justly so, as that of Christian IV.* With 


*([The question will occur to architects which has been 
debated in the case of other noble or royal amateurs, to what 
exact degree Christian IV. is likely to have been the designer of 
the buildings attributed to him. History distinguishes little in 
such cases between the patron who conceives the general scheme 
and the designer who actually puts it in shape. We know of 
one English artist employed by the King shortly before the 
Castle was built, viz., Inigo Jones. His pupil, John Webb, 
writes: ‘‘ He was architect-general unto four mighty kings... . 
Christianus the Fourth, King of Denmark, first engrossed him 
to himself, sending for him out of Italy, where, especially in 
Venice, he had many years resided. Upon the first coming of 
that King into England he attended him, being desirous that his 


02 


the lofty grace of its spires, the harmony of its 
ornamental stonework in windows, doors, and 
gables, and their rich ensemble it was a fit style 
for a royal palace, and well adapted, as later years 
have shown, to less ambitious buildings. The 
walls are of red brick, the stone used a greyish 
sandstone, and the roofing copper. 

Among the buildings of Christian IV. his 
Palace of Fredericksborg takes first place. 
Situation and surroundings enhance its beauty, 
rising as it does from a lake on three small islets, 
against the grand background of a forest. King 
Frederick II., the father and predecessor of 
Christian IV., became possessed of the property 
by exchange with one of his noblemen. Of this 
transaction an inscription on one of the gateways, 
dated MDCX., bears witness, and of the out- 
buildings from that time there are several still in 
existence, among them the round towers, bearing 
the date 1562, and the King’s motto (in German), 
** My Hope in God alone.”’ At Fredericksborg, 
as it was now called, Christian IV. was born, 


own native soil rather than a foreign should enjoy the fruits of 
his laborious studies.’ Messrs. Triggs and Tanner, in their 
recent book, remark on this: ‘‘ Webb is wrong in asserting 
that Jones accompanied Christianus to England, for he was 
employed in the English Court before the King’s arrival, which 
took place on July 17, 1600. Several buildings in Denmark have 
been traditionally ascribed to him, including the Castle of 
Fredericksborg, the Rosenberg Palace, and the Bourse of 
Copenhagen, but the probability is that he was employed only 
in a subordinate capacity as draughtsman to King Christian, 
himself an amateur architect.’ The King, in 1602, would be 
only twenty-five years old, younger than Inigo Jones by four 
years.—Ep., ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. ] 
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April 12, 1577, and he always retained a strong 
affection for his birthplace. Although the original 
Fredericksborg was a handsome and fairly com- 
modious dwelling in Renaissance style, the young 
King soon decided to build a large new palace 
there. On January 15, 1602, he made an agree- 
ment with a contractor, Friborg by name, to pull 
down the old, and on May 2 to build the main 
buildings of the new castle, according to a model 
supplied by the King, the price agreed upon being 
the apparently modest sum of 15,000 rigsdaler 
(9 rigsdaler equal to £1). No doubt, however, 
the “extras” became rather a serious matter. The 
three wings of the new palace were brought under 
roof during the years 1606-8, but the King went 
on adding auxiliary buildings and embellishments 
as late as the year 1621. When at last the castle 
was completed, it was a magnificent building, 
gilding, and even solid silver, having been used in 
the most lavish manner. Charles de 1|’Espine 
says in his description of it: ‘‘ Omniaque in aliis 
ex ferro solita feri ex mero argento ibi facta esse.” 
(All that is elsewhere usually made of iron was 
here made of pure silver.) Other writers have 
pronounced it the most beautiful building in the 
North of Europe. 

The palace consists of three large four-storied 
blocks, the central being called the King’s, and 
the two wings the Church wing and the Princess 
wing, respectively to the spectator’s left and 
right. The King’s, or central block, is about 
220 feet long, the side wings each 1go feet. On 
the fourth side of the courtyard is a long low 
building or gallery, with an elaborate gateway and 
various embellishments ; some of the sculptures, 
however, have vanished. The castle on all four 
sides rises perpendicularly from the lake. The 
Church wing has a magnificent bell tower, about 
300 feet to the top of the spire, and in the two 
corners of the courtyard are low rectangular 
towers, with winding stone stairs leading to the 
upper stories, the one nearest the Church wing 
being called the King’s tower, the one in the 
opposite corner the Queen’s. There is a third 
similar tower in the Princess wing. At the two 
outside corners of the King’s block there are taller 
rectangular towers, with balconies, and those 
graceful spires which are typical in Christian’s 
designs. The inner front of the King’s block has 
an open gallery of great beauty, with pillars, 
arches, and elaborate ornament. In the inner 
courtyard are further noticeable, on the Church 
side, a fine protective wrought iron window-railing, 
bearing date 1617, and on the opposite side an 
ornamental fountain—the Lion fountain. 

From the inner courtyard a bridge leads over 
the moat to the outer, flanked by two long, some- 


what plain buildings. Opposite is a square, very 
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massive and very handsome gate or prison tower, 
which was finished in the year 1621. In the 
centre of this courtyard stands the splendid 
Neptune fountain, originally executed in the year 
1623 by Adrian de Vries, at Prague. De Vries’s 
fountain, or rather its bronze figures, were 
carried off by the Swedish soldiers in the year 
1659, and on the figures being discovered, not 
many years ago, at the Castle of Droningholm, 
near Stockholm, they were copied and re-cast, 
and the fountain re-erected in its former beauty. 
It consists of a large rectangular marble font, 
with a bronze statue of Neptune in the centre, 
and smaller bronze statues at the corners. 

When finished, the exterior of the castle was 
still more gorgeous than it is at the present day, 
the window frames and many of the sandstone 
ornaments being gilded ; and there were gilt statues 
in the arches of the gallery that faces the outer 
courtyard. It almost goes without saying that the 
interior was still more elaborate, and some of the 
apartments were almost urique in their splendour. 
Foremost among them was the large dancing 
hall, or, as it was afterwards called, the Knights’ 
Hall; its dimensions are very considerable ; length 
about 170 feet, breadth about 47 feet, and height 
about 23 feet. It was extravagantly carved and 
decorated, twenty-six sculptors working for seven 
years at theceiling alone. The decorations repre- 
sented the power and the attributes of God, as 
well as the handicrafts of man, embellished with 
garlands of flowers, all carved in wood and richly 
coloured. The walls were covered with gilt leather, 
over which were hung on special occasions the 
famous Delft tapestries, designed by Carl van 
Mander, representing episodes in the life of 
Christian IV. At the ends were black marble 
fireplaces, lavishly decorated with silver; at the 
sides were buffets for display of plate, and the 
trumpeters’ stand. But, alas, even during the life- 
time of its royal builder, this magnificent room 
was robbed of many of its treasures; much of its 
lovely silver went to the mint or was disposed of 
in other ways, for the King’s finance was not of 
the best. The castle fared still worse when in 
the year 1659 Charles X., Gustaf of Sweden, 
enraged at his unsuccessful assault on Copen- 
hagen, allowed his soldiers to pillage it. 

Beneath the Knights’ Hall is the church, and 
it is difficult to picture to oneself a more exqui- 
site little temple than this. Two rows of brightly 
polished pillars divide it into a nave and aisles, a 
balcony being formed over the latter. The ribs of 


the arches are gilt, and the altar, the pulpit, and 
the font are all profusely decorated with cast and 
chased silver figures and adornments, much of 
them the work of Jacob Mores of Hamburg and 
At the end opposite the altar is the 


his son. 
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organ, and behind this the King’s Sanctuary, a 
most beautiful room. 
A fine room on the ground floor is the Rose or 


the Knights’ Room; its arched roof rests on 


polished marble pillars, and the upper portion of 


the walls is decorated with fighting stags in stucco, 
the antlers, however, being real. Above this room 
were the King’s apartments, access to which lay 
through the King’s tower; in the opposite corner 
of the main building were the Queen’s apartments, 
with their own entrance through the Queen’s 
tower. Above the King’s rooms was the Summer 
Hall, with a silver fountain, and above the Queen’s 
apartments the Winter Hall. In the 
wing were spare rooms, nurseries, kitchens, wine 


Princess 


cellars, etc. 

Fredericksborg was often used as a residence by 
subsequent kings, more especially as a hunting ren- 
dezvous, and most of the Danish kings during the 
last two hundred years have been crowned there. 
It is historic 


toes. 


associations and memen- 
Christian VII.’s Queen, Caroline Mathilde, 
an English Princess, for instance, wrote on one 


rich in 


of its window panes, as if filled with apprehension, 
‘*Oh, keep me innocent: make others great.” It 
was, however, first in the time of Frederick VII. 
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that Fredericksborg again became a regular royal 
residence; and it was during his presence there 
that a devastating fire destroyed the castle, on 
December 17th, 1859. The beautiful church, 
fortunately, escaped almost unscathed, as did 
some of the rooms on the ground floor, part of the 
marble gallery, the bridge and terrace, besides the 
buildings outside the inner courtyard. 

The walls, however, were sound; and as many 
costly ornaments and other articles were saved, it 
was decided to rebuild the castle in the original 
style, the King very handsomely heading a national 
subscription started to raise the necessary funds. 
Like a veritable phoenix Fredericksborg rose again 
from its ashes; and, as at Crewe Castle, it is often 
difficult to discern what is new and what is old. 
It never again, however, became a royal residence, 
but is now a richly endowed National Museum.* 
One feels almost tempted to apply to Fredericks- 
borg Miss Lagerléf’s words about Venice in ‘* The 
Fisherman’s Ring”: ‘‘it shall always be rich and 
beloved, always be lauded and its praises sung’ 
for the beautiful castle has passed through strange 
vicissitudes, but has, nevertheless, perhaps never 


* Thanks to the munificence of Dr. J. C. Jakobsen 
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been possessed of greater attractions than now. 
Besides a large number of historic pictures, it 
contains a unique collection of old furniture 
from different periods, much of it historically in- 
teresting. 

Of several isolated buildings, most of which 
were pleasure pavilions, only one remains, the 
Bath House, in the woods on the opposite side 
of the road; we give an illustration of this pic- 
turesque little chateau. 








THE 
THE CASTLE OF 


BATH HOUSE OF 


FREDERICKSBORG. 


HE WIDENING OF LONDON 
BRIDGE. BY GERALD C. HORS- 
LEY. 


THE New Century has opened in saddest 
manner for the bridges of London, in sharp con- 
trast to the early years of the last, when the great 
desiens of the Waterloo and London Bridges 
were projected and carried out. A hundred years 
ago the authorities in the City and ‘‘ The Strand 
Bridge Company ”’—a body of subscribers who 
raised sufficient money and obtained the neces- 
sary Acts of Parliament to build Waterloo Bridge 
—were thus happily and fortunately engaged. 
Now the Pontifices of the time are building 
bridges, whose designs have called forth protests 
from artists individually and collectively. The 
want of co-operation of artists with the masters 
of science who have been engaged on these 
works (a co-operation they understand so well 
in France) is but too painfully evident. 

Kew Bridge has disappeared, Richmond Bridge 
is threatened, and it will come as a surprise and 
shock to many to learn that in the last session 
of Parliament the Bill promoted by the City of 
London for widening London Bridge was passed 
by both Houses. 

The fine qualities in the design of London 
Bridge, due to the genius of John Rennie a cen- 
tury ago, render it, with Waterloo Bridge, posses- 
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sions Englishmen cannot afford to despise. They 
are the only two great architectural bridges left 
in London, and any alteration to either of them 
can have but one result—the destruction of a 
work of art, and therefore a national loss. 

It may not be uninteresting, in a subject of 
such importance, briefly to review the steps which 
have led to this action by Parliament. Nearly a 
year ago the Bridge-House Estates Committee 
delivered into the Court of Common Council a 
report in writing 
communications, 


relative to the Thames cross- 
and submitted a scheme for 
widening London Bridge with granite corbelling, 
at an estimated cost not exceeding £100,000, and 
recommending that the necessary Parliamentary 
authority be sought to carry the same into effect. 
This report was the result of a reference from the 
Court of Common Council to the Committee for 
letting the Bridge-House Estates, 
ran as follows:—‘‘ That having 


which in part 
regard to the 
prospective increase in the income arising from 
the Bridge-House Estates, it be referred to the 
Bridge-House Estates Committee to consider and 
report to the Court generally upon the existing 
facilities for traffic the River Thames 
within the City’s jurisdiction, and to make such 
suggestions for increasing such facilities, both as 
regards bridge accommodation and otherwise, as 
they may deem expedient in the interests of vehi- 
cular and pedestrian traffic.” 


across 


After dealing with some matters following upon 
this reference, the Committee (in their own words) 
directed their “attention to the other means of 
communication within the City, and naturally 
first to London Bridge, where it is daily becoming 
more evident that in spite of the relief afforded 
by the opening of the Tower Bridge, some mea- 
sures must be taken to provide additional facilities 
for the congested foot traffic.” 

So runs the Report, and it will be observed 
that the proposed enlargement is for the benefit 
of foot passengers only, and not for vehicular 
traffic; but what are the numbers of the pedes- 
trians using the bridge, as published by the Com- 
mittee? In Schedule A, on page 10 of the 
Report, these are given as follows :— 


Date. In 12 hours. In 24 hours. 
February 6, 1875 91,685 101,243 
December 21, 1866 ... 88,32 — 
October 26, 1870 84,520 — 
June 30, 1879 88,636 — 
July 1, 1879 : 66,239 — 
August (average for two days 

1882 = ee see — 110,525 
January 22, 1889 __... ove — 111,873 
April 27, 1893 67.740 111,160 
July 25, 1894... ae 81,820 103,666 
September 21, 1895 ... su — 108,598 
June 30, 1900... oe es — 105,141 
November 12, 1900 8 3,290 102,575. 
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These figures show a decline in the 24 hours of 
foot passengers since 1889, and in the 12 hours 
day the number on one day in last year is but 
1,470 more than on a day in 1894, and some five 
to eight thousand /ess than on days in the years 
1875 and 1879. It would not appear that the 
number of people passing over the bridge is rapidly 
enlarging. In vehicular traffic it is satisfactory 
to observe in a Supplementary Schedule that the 
number of vehicles is steadily decreasing, owing 
of course to the growing use of the Tower Bridge, 
a use which is clearly proved by the following 
figures published by the Committee :— 


PEDESTRIAN TRAFFIC. 
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from the Bridge-House Estates,” referred,to above, 
is a sufficient reason for an irrevocable alteration 
to agreat public monument? Unfortunately, the 
fact that there is some money to be spent, has 
been enough before now to sweep away works of 
art in the name of Public Improvements. 
However this may be, the Committee instructed 
the City Surveyor and the Consulting Engineer 
to the Tower Bridge to consider and report their 
suggestions for widening London Bridge. The 
Report of these gentlemen refers to two methods, 
one by means of cast-iron cantilevers and 
balustrade, the other with granite corbelling or 
cantilevers and an open granite balustrade. 






















Date. In 24 h » ° ° . 
Seebe ss 1895 pee oc: Both designs have in common the retention of 
‘ 21, 1895 ... 22,525 , : cea 
June 13, 1900 ... 25,476 the present four lines for vehicles, the lighting of 
Versrues Teanee the bridge from the middle of the roadway 
September 21, 1895 «.. 8,751 and the expansion of the structure from 53 feet 
June 13, 1900 11,731 5 inches, its present width between the parapets, 
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SECTION, SHOWING 


THE 


PROPOSED ALTERATIONS. 


an increase of nearly 3,000 under each heading in 
five years. 

The Committee’s own figures, therefore, go to 
show that there is no increase of foot traffic over 
London Bridge; moreover, the remarkable form 
this traffic takes at the only times of the day when 
the bridge is principally used, namely, in the 
morning and in the evening, prevents any serious 
congestion. At these times the traffic flows chiefly 
in one direction, to the northwards in the morning 
and to the southwards in the evening. During 
the middle part of the day, and in the afternoon, 
the bridge is far less crowded than many a London 
street. Why then, if utility is well served already, 
should any change be made? Is it possible that 
the ‘‘ prospective increase in the income arising 


to not less than 65 feet. This would give a 
width of 34 feet 6 inches for four lines of vehicles, 
2 feet 6 inches for central lighting, and 14 feet 
to each footway instead of g feet 6 inches as at 
present. 

The Committee set aside the cast-iron scheme, 
and decided “that the widening with granite 
would be consistent with the architectural design 
of the bridge;” and before reporting their views 
to the Court of Common Council instructed 
Sir Benjamin Baker, as an independent expert, 
to report to them on the methods of widening 
the bridge. Sir Benjamin’s Report, which is ex- 
tremely interesting, deals thoroughly and care- 
fully with the stability of the bridge, and with 
the question whether any extension could be safely 
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SCALE MODEL SHOWING THE BRIDGE AS Photo: H, Irving. 
AT PRESENT AND AS PROPOSED. 
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DETAIL VIEW OF ARCH. Photo: H, Irving. 
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carried out, and at the end contains the following 
note of warning :— 

‘‘T have seen many masonry arch bridges at 
home and abroad which have been widened by 
corbelling out the footpaths, but although in 
some cases much ingenuity has been exercised in 
the attempt to make the corbelling appear an 
integral part of the design, complete success has 
not in my opinion been in any instance achieved. 
There is no doubt that the corbelling out of the 
foot paths, and the substitution of open balus- 
trades for the present solid parapets, would 
materially alter the appearance of the bridge from 
an architectural point of view; and I think that 
before any decision is come to on the subject, it 
would be well to prepare a model of the centre 
arch of the bridge to a scale of, say, 5 or 6 feet 
to the inch, showing on one side the existing 
arrangement, and on the other side the granite 
corbels and open balustrade, as no drawing will 
enable the Committee to form an opinion as to 
the real effect of the alteration.” 

The Committee followed this excellent advice, 
and the model, here reproduced, was made. 

Sir Benjamin added that ‘‘ the widening of the 
bridge by any other process than corbelling out 
would be a costly undertaking, involving some 
risk to the present structure. If the piled foun- 
dations were extended, the vibration arising from 
the driving of the piles might cause settlements, 
and I had for that reason to abandon piling in a 
somewhat similar case in Scotland, and to sub- 
stitute cylinder foundations. The sinking of 
cylinders or compressed air caissons near to the 
old piling of London Bridge might, however, 
cause even a more serious settlement than pile 
driving, and I am of opinion, therefore, assuming 
the Bridge must in the interests of the public be 
widened, that the Committee would be showing 
greater respect to the present historical structure 
by making the best job from an architectural 
point of view of the corbelling system, than by 
running the risk of possible serious structural 
damage in extending the width of the piers and 
arches themselves.” 

This is a clear statement by an eminent 
authority, and it is surely more than unfortunate 
that London Bridge should be added to Sir 
Benjamin Baker’s list of fiascos. 

We have seen that the assumption of the 
necessity for the change is against the evidence, 
and that the method of widening adopted must 
needs spoil a fine design. Let us now look at the 
details of the new project. 

The section published by the Committee, and 
the model, fully illustrate what it is proposed to 
do. The existing stately and massive parapets, 
with the emphasizing touch over the central arch, 





are apparently to give place to small and slight 
balustrades, more suited to a bridge in a gentle- 
man’s park than to one of the dimensions of 
London Bridge. These with the new footways 
are to be carried on a large number of projecting 
stone corbels. The whole combination of balus- 
ters, footways, and road is to run in one unbroken 
and monotonous stretch of a thousand feet, 
obliterating the recesses which mark the positions 
of the cut-waters, and limits of the arches, thus 
forming a broad and lengthy platform quite 
inexpressive of the form or nature of the stone- 
work under it. It is further proposed to light 
the new way from the middle of the road- 
way; surely a doubtful method of lighting a 
bridge, and a questionable boon to wayfarers in 
a London fog. Artistically, it must spoil the effect 
of the bridge, and with the straight lines of the 
balustrade will assist in persuading foot passengers 
that they are on a make-believe road, and not on 
a bridge at all. The present method of lighting 
by lamps on the parapets helps the eye in deter- 
mining the limits of the bridge, and expresses its 
dimensions in a manner not possible by any other 
means. Even from the river, a central row of 
lights cannot be anything else but confusing on 
account of the varying perspective created. From 
the point of view of utility also a bridge does not 
seem to need central refuges; few passengers 
would use them, since few need cross while in 
transit ; they would also obstruct the traffic, while 
lamps on a parapet obstruct neither roadway nor 
footway. 

Is it not permissible to think that the Committee 
have allowed themselves to be carried away by a 
too anxious desire to serve the public, forgetting 
the serious nature of the change their proposal 
involves? At the best, the proposed addition is 
an expedient designed to meet a want which the 
Committee’s own report does not prove to exist ; 
and it is to be regretted that the great historic 
Corporation of the City of London should think 
of permitting an important artistic heritage to be 
destroyed. 


EW LAMPS ON THE EMBANK- 
MENT. 


A SHORT time ago the lighting of the Vic- 
toria Embankment was changed by substituting 
electricity for gas. The existing standards which 
line the parapet of the river wall were utilised, and 
each one supported an incandescent lamp. By 
day the place was unaltered, whilst by night 


there was more light and increased convenience 
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ELECTRIC ARC LAMP 
STANDARD ON THI 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 


in lighting-up. Quite recently a further change 
has been made, and the Embankment is now 
provided with lofty standards on both sides of the 
road, bearing arc lamps. The change is not for 
the better, and calls for some protest; for it 
affects the appearance of the place by day as well 
as by night. 

A misconception exists in the public mind upon 
the subject of street lighting. It is assumed that 
because electricity is a convenient method of 
illumination, you cannot have too much of it; 
because it is brighter than gas it must be developed 
to such a pitch of intensity that the eyes cannot 
bear it; because many of the old “‘lamp-posts ” 
deserved their name, and were ugly, rickety, and 
dirty objects lining the curbs of our pavements, 
we must in all cases substitute lofty standards at 
long intervals, carrying arc lamps. The result, 
as arule, is unsatisfactory. The vast arc lamps 
are in themselves ugly; the light is too concen- 
trated, too white, and too cold; it has a wintry 
glare, and causes deep black shadows; while the 
middle of the space between two lamps is unplea- 
santly dim. The result is that the light is not 
properly diffused. The incandescent system ap- 
plied to the existing lamp-standards along the 
sides of the roadways would have obviated all 
this, and, in fact, there is still time to adopt it in 
most places. 

These considerations apply with especial force 
to the Embankment. Here, for once, in London, 
we find standards with some pretensions to design, 
acting as adjuncts to architecture by relieving the 
extreme simplicity of the great granite wall. The 
curling dolphins about them are not bad; their 
moderate height and a certain air of richness are 
perfectly appropriate. 

The chain of gaslights along the Embankment, 
moreover, was scenically most effective ; for what- 
ever defects are discoverable in gas when used in 
living-rooms, none can deny that externally the 
light, when not stinted—as it usually is—or 
applied with bad burners, is warm, mellow, and 
esthetically effective, and gives jewel-like decora- 
tion to the perspective of a town. No finer 
example of its use was to be seen in Europe than 
the long line of the Victoria Embankment at 
night. 

When electricity was first applied here, the 
incandescent system was adopted, with very good 
results. The addition of the lofty arc-lamp 
standards makes an unhappy mess of arrangement 
and scale between old and new, and the design of 
the new is in itself paltry and jumbled. There 
are now three sets of lamp-posts: those on the 
parapet, the gas lamps on the pavement, and the 
new electric standards. These three sets are ar- 
ranged in position quite accidentally in relation to 
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one another, and a single detail of the new design 
—its dolphins—proves how innocent its author 
must be of the sense of keeping. On this trifling 
scale they must look like toys when compared 
with those on the old lamps. The acanthus 
above is apparently another timid recognition of 
the neighbourhood of the pavement set of 
lamp-posts, and below the dolphins is a 
piece of design cf the latest fashion—clumsy, 
turned-wood forms crushing in a panel on 
which a tree feebly wriggles a couple of silly 
branches and naked roots. Someone ought to 
tell our contemporary designers that it is the habit 
of trees, and a useful and seemly habit, to have 
their roots concealed in the ground. All this 
decoration, and a final outburst of misguided 
waggles at the top, is expended on a stem which 
has overgrown its strength and become top-heavy. 
This enormous height on a meagre pedestal is 
evidently unnecessary. The lamp might be hung 
at its present height with some ten feet of foolish 
metal shorn away ; it might also be hung without 
this gawky gibbet ‘effect, and of a shape less 
suggestive of a drip at the end of a siphon. The 
example given of a lamp from another part of the 
town is sturdier, and has less frippery, but it is 
only by comparison with the Embankment and 
Strand patterns that it can be praised. Its design 
is both hard and petty. The designer should 
look to the old Venetian masts in front of 
St. Mark’s for a model, with their strong, well- 
proportioned base and simple stem. Is there any 
reason why the stem of these standards should 
not actually be a hollow wooden mast? The 
contrast of this with the metal socket, cap, and 
supports of the lamp would be agreeable. These 
supports should be no heavier than need be, since 
all they have to do is to sling the globe and 
shield the wires. There are two practical reasons 
for the gibbet system of suspension adopted in the 
Embankment pattern—the avoiding of shadows 
cast by supports, and the convenience of letting 
the lamp slip down for cleaning by a cord and 
pulley arrangement instead of climbing up to it by 
a ladder. But if these considerations are to deter- 
mine a lopsided form, some designer’s ingenuity 
must be expended in making it graceful. Addi- 
tional decorative waggles do nothing at all to 
improve the present gawkiness of the shape. 


NOTE.—Owing to the pressure upon our space 
caused by the Liverpool Cathedral Protest and 
Petition, it has been found necessary to withhold 
an illustrated article upon the late James Brooks, 
and Current Architecture. These will appear in 
the December issue. 























